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“A great soul serves everyone all the time, a great soul never dies. It brings us together again and again.” 


~~Maya Angelou~~ 


ERNEST A. TAFT, JR. 


The Bellingham Historical Commission is now 
without its former, longtime chair. Ernie passed 
away on December 27, 2010 due to 
complications from a_ serious fall that he 
suffered in October. 

Ernie grew up on Lake Street, and he 
graduated from Bellingham High School in 1966. 
His interest in history began at an early age 

when his father would tell him about his 
experiences in World War Il and about his 
ancestry in the Taft family. When he was old 
enough, he would visit neighbors who were born 
in Bellingham and listen to their stories of people 
and places of days gone by. He intently listened 
and asked questions of the older neighborhood 
residents. He also learned a lot from working 
with John Lundvall, who had researched much 
Bellingham history. 

Although he served on many town 
committees and was involved in many town 
activities, his passion was the history of 
Bellingham. He spent many hours collecting this 
history, preserving it, and making this history 
available to all who were interested. 
When his car was seen in front of the 


museum, you would know he was in there 
working on some project. Maybe the library 
ghost was keeping him company. 

We are thankful for Ernie’s part in restoring 
our town hall; for the books that he authored; 
for choosing the photos for the Town Common’s 
historical markers; and for his part in publishing 
the Crimpville Comments. All this being done to 
inform people of the history of their town. 

Ernie loved to relate the town history to 
visitors to the museum. He would talk as long as 
they would listen. He especially liked to speak to 
children and have them visit the museum. He 
had a way with children that drew them to him. 

You could often find Ernie at yard sales or 
auctions. He wanted to make sure that anything 
that pertained to Bellingham would not be sold 
to an out-of-towner and be lost to us. 

Ernie will surely be missed, not only for the 
mountain of knowledge of Bellingham history he 
kept in his head, but for his kindness, his pleasing 
smile, and his friendliness to all in Bellingham. 
He knew just about everyone in this town and 
many in the surrounding towns. 


FLORENCE MOONEY MCCRACKEN 


The Bellingham Historical Commission has lost 
one of its loyal members, and the town has lost a 
true citizen. Florence was a charter member of 
the Commission, being appointed in 1973 to the 
first Commission where she served as chair for 
several years. She seldom missed a meeting 
before she became ill last fall. The last meeting 
she attended, she came in a wheelchair. 

Florence was born in Medway in 1925 and she 
moved, when she was three years old, with her 
father and mother into their parent’s home ona 
farm on Hartford Avenue in Bellingham. She and 
her husband of fifty-six years, John, lived in that 
house until they built their own on a piece of the 
farm land. 

Growing up, she was instilled with true “farm 
lues”. In articles that she wrote, she told of 
weeding the garden, haying in the fields, tending 
to the chickens, and other typical farm projects. 
These projects had to be done on time, and they 

could not be left for someone else to do. 

The Priest, at her funeral, told of her 
dependability. If Florence said she would do 
something, it would be done on time and, 
whatever she did, she did well 

She was very knowledge about the history of 
the town, especially North Bellingham where she 


knew the historic places and the older families 
that lived there over the years. She loved to tell 
stories about the olden days in that part of town. 

Florence also had a love for poetry, and she 
could remember many of the poems that she 
learned in school. She graduated from 
Bellingham High School in 1943. 

She enjoyed working on the Crimpville 
Comments and wrote an article for just about 
every issue. In later years, readers could 
recognize her folksy articles by the initials “fmm’ 
at the end of each article. Not only did she write 
for the Comments, but for a long time, she 
delivered them to the places in town where 
people could get a copy. 

For the “Comments” that were mailed, she 
affixed the mailing labels and sorted them by 
states. 

Although she served on several other 
committees in town, she could always be 
counted on to help in any of the activities held 
by the Commission. 

We will miss her pleasant smile and her 
friendly ways. 
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THE COMMON ROAD 
By Silas H. Perkins 


| want to travel, the common road 
With the crowd surging by, 
Where there’s many a laugh and many a load, 
And many a smile and sigh. 
| want to be on the common way 
With its endless tramping feet, 
In the summer bright and winter gray, 
In the noonday sun and heat. 
In the cool of evening with shadows nigh, 
At dawn, when the sun breaks clear, 
| want the great crowd passing by, 
To ken what they see and hear. 
| want to be one of the common herd, 
Not live in a sheltered way, 
Want to be thrilled, want to be stirred 
By the great crowd day by day; 
To glimpse the restful valleys deep, 
To toil up the rugged hill, 
To see the brooks which shyly creep, 
To have the torrents thrill. 
| want to laugh with the common man 
Wherever he chance to be, 
| want to aid him when | can 
Whenever there’s need of me. 
| want to lend a helping hand 
Over the rough and steep 
To a child two young to understand- 
To comfort those who weep. 
| want to live and work and plan 
With the great crowd surging by, 
To mingle with the common man, 
No better or worse than I. 
You must give time to your fellow men. Even if 
it’s a little thing, do something for others - 
something for which you get no pay but the 
privilege of doing it. 
Albert Schweitzer (1875-1965) 
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Excerpts from “A PSALM OF LIFE 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
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Milford and Woonsocket each had a Woolworth Store where Bellingham residents often shopped. The Woolworth 
Company was founded by F. W. Woolworth in 1879 with a loan of $300.00. Woolworth’s was one of the original five- 
and-dime stores which sold general merchandise at discount prices by undercutting local merchants. _ It was, also, 
one of the first American retailers to keep merchandise out for customers to handle and select without the help of a 
sales person. The chain of stores grew to be one of the largest retail chains in the world. Some of the products sold 
were clothing, footwear, bedding, furniture, jewelry, beauty products, and housewares. Most of the Woolworth 
Stores had a lunch counter. With a decline in business caused by competition, the chain went out of business in 1997. 


THE RAILROAD RAN THROUGH HERE 


Norfolk County and Norfolk Railroad became the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Line. 
It later became Penn Central, and, finally, it was taken 
over by the state. The railroad line was built in 1849, 
and it divided our property. 


There were many types of trains which passed 
through. There were passenger and freight trains 
which were pulled by one or more engines. Some 
were pulled by steam engines with coal cars behind 
them. Later, the cars were pulled by diesel engines. 
There were one unit passenger cars known as “budd 
cars” which were run by diesel fuel. In the last years 
of the line, there were a few Am-track trains which 
traveled by. 


Originally, there were two tracks on the railroad 
bed. Also, beside the bed, there were the poles and 
wires for the telegraph lines. 


The railroad bridge which crossed over Lake 
Street had large stones for its base on either side of the 
street. These large stones were quarried from our 
property. 

We could usually tell the time of day by the trains 
that steamed through. The 5:20 P.M. train was the 
one that we waited and watched for because it was our 
source of the daily news. 


The conductor would throw the Boston 
newspapers off the train onto the railroad bank. We, 
and sometimes the dog, watched to see where the 
papers landed, so we, the dog included, could pick 
them up. The papers were rolled and tied with a string 
or a strip of rag. Occasionally, there would be a 
puzzle tied up or candy inside the roll of papers. 

Many times the whistle was blown, so we could wave 
to the engineer and conductor and know that our 
papers had been “delivered”. 


Over time, our family became familiar with the 
engineers, and they would blow the whistle and wave 
as they went by. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. 
Fogg were the ones that we knew. Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Sweet often visited to talk to our father and our 
uncle who enjoyed hearing many of the train stories. 


The fences that the railroad erected as a barrier 
between the railroad bed and our pasture land were 
well built, but they were not well maintained. 
Therefore, one cow found her way onto the tracks and 
was hit and killed by one of the trains passing through 
during the night. It wasn’t until the next day that our 
folks found out what had happened. 


The steam engines were run by burning wood and 


later coal. There were times when fires were started 
along the railroad bed from the hot coals which came 
from the engines’ fireboxes. Family members would 
rush with shovels in hand to the fire area and put out 
the fire, so that the nearby wooded area would not 
catch on fire. 


Growing along the banks, we often picked grapes 
from the many vines. These were made into grape 
juice and jelly by our mother. Also, we picked pretty 
bouquets of lupine which grew along the bed. They 
were mostly the lavender and white shades. Because 
the lupine blossomed near the end of May, these 
pretty flowers often became our Memorial Day 
bouquets to distribute to the various grave sites that 
we Visited. 


The train was local transportation for some people. 
Fred Rhodes who worked for our folks often got on 
the switching engine at his house on Park Street and 
rode the engine to our house where he was dropped 
off. Also, our grandfather, father, and uncle who ran 
our farm would find hoboes who had gotten off the 
train and spent the night sleeping in our barn. They 
needed a place to keep warm. 


The rails had to be inspected, so every so often we 
would see a small, yellow self-propelled cart with a 
roof on it riding the rails. We referred to it as the 
‘SJigger”. Ray Allard was usually the operator and 
inspector. 


There are two culverts which are under the railroad 
bed behind our house. One is very small, but it allows 
a small stream to run through it. It was amazing to 
watch men crawl through this tiny space to do the 
necessary repairs on the stones that formed it. 


The second culvert, which was made of field stone, 
was much larger, so that the farm animals could walk 
through to the pasture on the other side of the railroad. 


In the summer of 1955, Diane came. Asa 
hurricane, she brought strong winds, and heavy rains 
which did a great deal of damage. The rain was so 
heavy that it built up and flooded the larger culvert 
and gushed over the top. As a result, the railroad bed 
was washed away, and the rails hung suspended in air. 


My sister and I saw the damage and ran back to our 
house to tell our father. He called the Franklin Station 
to stop the train which was just ready to leave. An 
exciting time! The culvert was rebuilt. Cement was 
used to make it a sturdier place. 


Also, in 1951, General Douglas McArthur, who 
had been recalled from Korea by President Truman, 


rode in a train past our house. The cars were all 
decorated in red, white, and blue bunting. Many 
people along the route watched and waved as the train 
went by. Our family did, also. 


Ownership by the state meant the end of the 
railroad for us. The tracks and ties were taken up. The 
telegraph lines were taken down. In later years, the 
railroad bridge was dismantled. Now we have just the 
many memories of the railroad line that ran behind 
our house and divided our land. 


The birth place of American railroading is in 
Baltimore, MD. Located there is the Baltimore and 
Ohio Museum which has a round house for 
maintaining the trains, the Mount Clare Station, and 
indoor and outdoor train exhibits from the 19th and 
20th centuries. It is the site of the first regular 
passenger service in the U.S. dec 


The original horse drawn B & O train which traveled 
the thirteen miles of the newly completed tracks in 
MD in 1830. 


American locomotive — 1800’s. Note large boiler and 
“cow catcher on front”. 


Passengers of prominence could ride comfortably to 
inspect railroad lines. Note “cow catcher” on front. 


PusLic 
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1912 Moxie Advertisement 

Moxie was first produced as a patent medicine which was called “Moxie Nerve Food”. It was created in Union, 
Maine about 1876 by Augustin Thompson. He claimed that it contained an extract from a rare South American plant 
which was supposed to have been discovered by his friend, Lieutenant Moxie. The Lieutenant claimed the extract was 
effective against paralysis, softening of the brain, nervousness and insomnia. In the 1880’s, Thompson changed the 
name to “Beverage Moxie Nerve Food, added soda _ water, and advertised it as “a delicious blend of bitter and sweet, a 
drink to satisfy everyone’s taste “. 

It was later called “Moxie”. President Calvin Coolidge favored Moxie, and Ted Williams endorsed it on the radio 
and in print. Currently one ingredient is gentian root which gives it its unique flavor. One can still buy Moxie and sugar 
free Moxie in New England and Pennsylvania. The Moxie brand has been sold twice, and is now owned by the Coca Cola 
Bottling Co. of Northern New England, a subsidiary of the Kirin Brewery of Tokyo. 


THOUGHTS ON WINTER 


January is a quiet time of year after 
the rush of preparing for the holidays. It is 
quite a let down. With the cold, dark nights, 
the body seems to want to hibernate. It’s a 
bit too early for the thoughts of spring when 
everything is covered with snow, but the 
month has its own quiet beauty. A scenic 
picture after a snow storm, and before there 
are any footprints in it. Later, deer, squirrel, 
dog, and cat prints and mole tunnels will 
mar it. 

Did you ever notice how sound 
travels on a real cold night? Years ago, the 
telephone and electric wires would hum, and 
the colder it got, the house would make a 
crackling sound. Ice on the ponds would 
crack and echo through the area. The crunch 
of feet walking through the snow, and the 
noise of the snow shovel scraping the 
driveway were sounds of winter. If you 
listen closely, you can actually hear it snow. 
Just before it starts, the sky is a sullen gray, 
and you can smell snow in the air. All the 
winter birds are hovering around the bird 
feeders. 

Years ago, it was time for the man of 
the house to repair his tools, make a handle 
or two, or enjoy wood working projects. The 
women would get out their knitting, 
quilting, or other projects they were working 
on. Neighbors would gather at a different 
home each week for “knitting clubs”, 
conversation, maybe a sing along, and 
always delicious refreshments. Board games 
were brought out, cards played, and, of 
course, jig saw puzzles made. We started 
gaining a bit more daylight, but the night sky 
was never darker, or so star sparkling, as a 
cold January night. It is hard to see the stars 


now due to so much lighting from malls and 
street lights. 

February, our snowiest month, 
brought a glimmer of hope. Seed catalogs 
started arriving and Valentine’s Day was 
soon here. School dances were being 
planned. Afternoons were a little longer, 
and mornings got brighter a little sooner. It’s 
a short month, but no doubt, a lot of you can 
remember big Valentine’s Day snow storms. 
However, the sun is warmer, and the snow 
melts faster. 

Although March brings in spring, the 
wind makes it feel like mid winter. My 
father always planted peas on St. Patrick’s 
Day and called a light snow storm after 
planting, poor man’s fertilizer. Peas like cool 
weather, and we always had a good early 
crop. 

The long, cold winter had passed and 
now we were watching the buds on trees 
start to swell, and a pink haze appeared over 
the swamp. The cycle of life had started 
once again. 


fmm 


FORTUNE’S ROCK 

On the north end of Lake Street in 
Bellingham, on the left, about a third of the 
way up the hill, before you get to Prospect 
Street in Franklin is a ledge known as 
“Fortune’s Rock”. 


On this rock is where the last slave in 
the area, whose name was Fortune, went to 
pray in the morning when he went to wash 
himself in the nearby brook. Thus, the name 
“Fortune’s Rock”. 


RECESS AT SOUTH SCHOOL 


Do you remember in the 1930’s and 1940’s what 
you did at recess while attending the South 
School? The girls had to stay on one part of the 
playground, and the boys had to stay ona 
different part. There were no co-ed activities. 


We went out to recess in the morning and then 
again after lunch. Students who lived close 
enough to the school were allowed to go home 
for lunch. The students who came to school by 
bus ate in the classroom. There were no hot 
lunches to be served. 


When recess was over, the girls lined up at one 
door to enter the building, and the boys lined up 
at another door. This same procedure was 
followed any time the students entered the 
building. 


The boys played whatever the limited space 
would allow — ball games; marbles; tag; statue 
tag; buck, buck; etc. Whatever else they played, 
1am not sure, because the girls had to stay in 
their own designated area. 


The girls, as | remember, played marbles, red 
light, tag, statue tag, hop scotch, jack stones, or 
jump rope. Some just walked on the side walk 
near the building. Jump rope often had the 
most girls participating — mostly the type where 
two people, one at each end of the rope, turned 
the rope. Those who could jump “pepper” had 
to be really coordinated. In “pepper” the rope 
was turned as fast as possible to try to make the 
jumper miss. 


Of course, there was “doubles”, now called 
“Double Dutch”, where the more talented rope 
jumpers showed their ability, while two ropes 
were being turned alternately by two people. 


Below are some nonsense rhymes that could 
be recited while jumping rope. Many of these 
were used at South School. 


A my name is Alice, 

And my husband’s name is Arthur. 
We come from Alabama, 

And we sell apples. 

B my name is Betty, 

And my husband’s name is Bob. 
We come from Boston. 

And we sell bicycles. 

C my name is ; 

And my husband’s name is 

We come from : 
And we sell 


Bluebells, cockle shells, 
Evy, ivy, over; 

Aspley 

123 

Pea pie poe pepper 


Lucy had a baby, 

She named him Tiny Tim. 

She put him in the bathtub; 

To see if he could swim. 

He drank all the water. 

He ate all the soap. 

He tried to eat the bath tub, 

But, it wouldn’t go down his throat 
Lucy called the doctor, 

Lucy called the nurse, 

Lucy called the lady with the alligator purse. 


| like coffee, 
| like tea, 
| like to jump with me. 


I’m a little Dutch girl, 

Dressed in blue 

These are the things 

| like to do: 

Salute to the captain, 

Curtsey to the queen, 

And turn my back, 

On the submarine. 

Not last night, but the night before, 

Three little men came knocking at the door. 


| went down to let them in, 

What do you suppose they started to sing. 
Lady, lady, turn around. 

Lady, lady, touch the ground. 

Lady, lady, show your shoe. 

Lady, lady, now skidoo. 


All in together, girls. 

Never mind the weather, girls 

January, February, March, etc.* 

* All who could, started jumping. Each one jumped 
out on her birthday month. 


One, two, three, A-Leary, 

My first name is Mary. 

Don’t you think that | look cute, 
In my mother’s bathing suit. 


Charlie Chaplin went to France 
To teach the ladies how to dance. 
First the heel, then the toe, 

Spin around and out you go. 


Oh fudge, tell the judge, 
Mama had a baby, 

It’s not a boy, it’s not a girl, 
It’s just a little lady. 


Gypsy, Gypsy, please tell me, 

What my future is going to be: 

Rich man, Poor man, Beggar man, Thief, 
Doctor, Lawyer, Indian chief, 

Tinker, Taylor, Cowboy, Sailor. 


| asked my mother for fifty cents, 

To see the elephant jump the fence. 

He jumped so high, he reached the sky, 
And never came back till the fourth of July. 


Grace, Grace dressed in lace, 
Went upstairs to powder her face. 
How many boxes did it take? 
3, 455 


Policeman, Policeman, do your duty, 
Here comes 

She’s an American beauty. 

She can jump, she can twist, 


But | bet she can’t do this. 


Apartment for rent, inquire with in, 
When moves out, let move in. 


Down in the valley where the green grass grows, 
A mosquito stepped on an elephant’s toes, 

The elephant cried with tears in his eyes, 

Why don’t you pick on someone your size? 


Mabel, Mabel, set the table, 

Just as fast as you are able, 

Don’t forget the salt, sugar, mustard, pepper 
mac 


LEXIPHILES at WORK 
To write with a broken pencil is pointless. 


A thief that stole a calendar got twelve months. 


The professor discovered that her theory of 
earthquakes was on shaky grounds. 


Time flies like an arrow, fruit flies like a banana 


Police were called to a day care where a three year old 
was resisting a rest. 


CHANGES COME TO BELLINGHAM CENTER 
Photo inserts from the Woonsocket Call April 7, 1965 


ALMAC SHOPPING CENTER SITE 

... Clearing of land for the Almac Shopping Center 

been started on land of Earl and Donald Thayer, of Mer 
St., located between Depot and Mendon Streets, (Route | 
Bellingham Center,. In foreground on left is the Wa 
Farm Dairy Barn and the last house on right is the for 
parsonage of the Center Baptist Church, Mendon St, 

owned by Thomas B. Heavey and family. 


FIRE-POLICE STATION TO BE LOCATED HERE 
... The fire-police station, which has been a controve 
subject for the past.two and one-half years, will be 
structed on this land in front of the Center Elemen 
School, Bellingham. Construction started today by S 
Builders of Winchester with Korslund, LeNormand & Qu 
of Norwood, architects. The station is to cost $130,000. 
the town's share $65,000, 


“Seven acres of farm land located between 
Route 140 (Mendon Street) and Depot Street 
has been sold to Almacs Inc. of East 
Providence, who will start construction soon 
on an Almac Store.” 


“The land owned by Earl and Donald Thayer, 
has been stripped of loam” 


“Construction on the fire-police station to be 
located on town owned land known as the 
Town Common started today. Completion 
of the station is expected to be in early fall. 
The cost of the station , including architect 
fees and other various items, is set at 
$130,000 with the town’s share at $65,000 
and a $65,000 interest free loan from the 
federal government under the Accelerated 
Public Works Program.” 


Se 


STORE AND OFFICE SPACE BUILDING 


...A building to be known as Colonial Plaza with store and 
office space, to be constructed by Dal-Mor Realty Corp., will 
be located between Depot Street on left and North Main 
Street, (Route 126) right, Bellingham Center. House has 
been placed on a trailer of Home Coal Inc., Woonsocket, and 
will be moved to new location on Thayer Road, off Mendon 
Street. 


NEW BELLINGHAM POST OFFICE SITE 
...» The new post office for the town of Bellinghm will be 
located in this field at the corner of North Main and Mill 
Streets, Bellingham Center. The site is located across the 
street from the present Walnut Farm Dairy Barn, right, and 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ruel S. Thayer, left. An option 
has been taken on both the buildings but no definite plans 
have been made to date. 


“In a triangle spot located between Depot Street and 
North Main (Route 126), Dal-Mor Realty of Pulaski 
Blvd., South Bellingham plans to construct a building 
known as ‘Colonial Plaza’ and similar to the Del-Mor 
Plaza on Pulaski Blvd.” 


A large house on the site has been raised and will be 
moved to a location on Thayer Road off Mendon 
Street. The building is expected to be moved this 
week by Home Coal Co. Inc. of Woonsocket with 
permission being granted by the selectmen last 
week.” 


“At the corner of North Main and Mill Streets, a new 
post office will be constructed. Morin Construction 
Inc. of Coventry has been awarded the contract and is 
expected to start construction May 15. The bid was 
for $54,480 for a four — five year lease.” 


OLD AND NEW CHURCH SUPPERS 
Edgar A. Guest 


We've been down to church for supper 
at its annual bazaar 

And, somehow, I got to thinking just 
how different these things are. 

They served us pan-fried chicken with a 
salad green and red, 

They had candles on the tables like a 
fancy banquet spread, 

When I suddenly remembered (do such 
memories never fade?) 

The suppers of my boyhood by the 
church’s Ladies Aid. 

There were just two famous dishes 
served in eighteen ninety-two, 

And one was scalloped oysters and the 
other, oyster stew. 


My father joked about it, as ’m sure did 
all the men, 

For the males seemed disrespectful and 
irreverent even then. 

Once I heard him call my mother just to 
whisper in her ear: 

“There has been a dreadful blunder in 
the kitchen, Julie dear! 

Do you think that it will matter? Twas 
a careless thing to do, 

But I think you ought to know it — 
there’s an oyster in my stew!” 

And those good old scalloped oysters! 
“Twas his notion that they ran 

Five pounds of crumbled crackers to six 
oysters to the pan”. 


Those suppers of the parish! Oh, how 
swiftly time moves on! 

The devoted souls who served them to 
the other world have gone 

And our group, who were the children 
are the elders now who think 

That the meat course must be chicken 
and the salad green and pink. 

It’s to us they sell the tickets, it’s by us 
the jokes are made, 


And the girls who were our sweethearts 
now comprise the Ladies Aid. 

But the spirit of the supper is the same 
our fathers knew ' 

When they dished out scalloped oysters 
or a bow! of oyster stew. 


———— oo 


*kk*k* MATL BOX NEWS ***** 


I enjoy the Crimpville Comments 
and the enclosed check is for 
sending it to me. 

Your Winter 2010 issue was 
particularly interesting with the 
information about the Caryville 
Mill. I grew up very close to 
it; my father worked there and 
between my junior and senior 
years at Bellingham High, I did 
too. I remember my pay was 
$18.00 per week which I turned 
over to my parents and received 
$2.00 in .return, which, wasieuuo. 
of money for a teenager, way back 
then. 

Again, Sincere thanks for a 
great publication; each issue 
brings back many fond memories. 


Ruth (Dore) Sweezey 
Fayetteville, GA 
Class of 1941 BHS 


KaAKKKKK 


Keep up the good work. Happy New 
Lear 
Drew and Peg Palmer 


KkKKKK* 


This*®check’ rs rsent to: the 
HistoricalLwCommissionkein lovang 
memory of our dear friend 
Florence M. McCracken who has 
been such a faithful member for 
so many years. 

Kathryn and George Whiting 


Pree (mall epox cont.) *** 
I would like to make this donation 
in the name of Ernie Taft. 

He reintroduced me to the 
Crimpville Comments, about a year 
ago and I enjoy reading it from the 
front cover to the back cover. 

Ernie will surely be missed. 

Connie Antolini 
Blackstone, MA 
KEK KK ES 
I join the many residents of 
Bellingham in expressing my sorrow 
at the death of Ernie. 
Helen Collamati 
kkk kkk KKK 

Please accept this donation in 
memory of my sister, Annette 
(Remillard) Masse and my brother, 
Roland Remillard who both passed 
away this year. 

I would also like my brother, 
Bertrand, and sister, Beatrice 
Remillard to be remembered. 

I always look forward to 
receiving my issue of the Crimpville 
Comments. 

Claire (Remillard) Johns 
KKK K KK KKK 
This donation is in memory of the 
sweetest lady I ever knew, Florence 
McCracken. 
Janice Isherwood 
ee A 
The winter 2010 issue #190 was one 
of the best ever in one way, and 
most tragic in another. 

First Helen Bouvier 
Collamati’s GROWING UP IN BELLINGHAM 
and the fascinating story of town 
Character Tony; and LIFE’S 
REFLECTIONS by the Non pareil 
Florence McCracken; but saddened to 
hear... about Florence and Ernie. 

Please accept the enclosed 
check in their memory and that of my 
late wife, Rosanna Meunier Carmel 
Leonard. 

Pat Leonard 
be Tee TR Pe ee Pe Re Peay 

Bellingham Historical Commission, 
Semeorry to.learn of Mr. Taft’s 
passing. Enclosed is a check to help 
the Crimpville Comments continue his 
work. 

Cecilia Baisley 


KRKKKKKKKKKKKKRKKKKKRKKKKKRKKKKKKRKK 


DEATHS 
Margaret Balzi Alward 
Pearl Slavin Barr 
Grace Robert Conte 
Dorothy Ratell Coty 
James Courtney 
Marion E. Crimmings 
Mary Virga Gareri 
Florence W. Grimard 
Theadore Hanson 
Evelyn L. Hawkins 
Rose Doura Kamer 
Brianna Lyn Kirby 
Paulette Lussier 
Annette Remillard Masse 
Carolyn A. McCoy 
Florence Mooney McCracken 
Edward “Big Ed” Moran 
Pauline I. Mullen 
Dinesha Peiris 
Constance Cumming Peter 
Raymond H. Pickell 
Elizabeth R. Smith 
Joseph “Ernie” Storer 
Ernest “Ernie” A. Taft, Jr. 
Deborah Johnson Wagner 


popieese DON A TIONS ******** 
William Chataway 
Drew and Peg Palmer 
Roy Reid 
Ruth Dore Sweezey 
Brian Vass 
Claire Remillard Johns in memory of 
Of her sisters: Annette Masse and Beatrice Remillard, and 
her brothers: Roland and Bertrand 


In memory of Ernie Taft 
Connie Antolini 
Cecilia Baisley 
Helen Collamati 

Diana and Marcia Crooks 

Donald and Emerson Eldredge 
Bill and Barbara Elstroth 
Pat Leonard 
Carlton and Nancy Taft 


In memory of Florence McCracken 
Diana and Marcia Crooks 
Janice Isherwood 


Bellingham Historical Commission aaratn 
3 Common Street 
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PERMIT NO, 16 


nits Ruel S Thayer, left, and son, Vincent R. Thayer, of L, F, Thayer Son 
Ine., look over proposed plans for~a conversion of grain warehouse into a 
business block in Bellingham Center, The sale of the grain business was an- 


nounced today. and conversag- of the store warehouse will start immediately, 


‘FAMILIAR GRAIN’ STORE TO VANISH. 


